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subjects covered by broadcast talks used in adult schools has
included architecture, anthropology, astronomy, botany, econ-
omic and social history, foreign affairs, languages, literature,
music, natural history, psychology and physiology. On the
whole, we may safely say that broadcasting as a method of in-
struction has passed through a stage of careful experiment, and
is establishing itself as a useful classroom aid.1
The purposive nature oj   It must be re-emphasized that the
the mental life          collective or oral  lesson, and still
more the lecture or talk, is of value
only in so far as it conduces to individual and original effort.
Why is it that the best series of oral lessons or of "talks" on,
let us say, literary, or historical, or scientific themes, is of itself
essentially ineffective, even though the Lessons be arranged in a
manner which would satisfy the straitest sect of apperceptionist
Herbartians? It is because the psychology underlying the
formal steps is "a schoolmaster's psychology," to use a phrase
which is perhaps a little hard on the modern schoolmaster.
According to the formal steps, the teacher begins by ascertain-
ing the child's present stock of ideas about the subject in hand,
and then proceeds to lead him on, gently but firmly, to an
enlarged stock of particular ideas, thence to the generalized
results, and thence to the applications of those results. But there
are limits to a healthy-minded child's willingness to be led,
however gently, towards a goal which is determined and clearly
foreseen by the teacher only. The goal should be consciously
his, and not the teacher's only. For, as the modem psychologist
is never tired of reminding us, the mental life, and indeed all
life whatsoever, is essentially purposive, it is a striving towards
a goal. In us it is the will-to-live, the urge, the "honnic"
energy that manifests itself in all human and animal behaviour,
1 For a review of the progress made in school broadcasting see School
Broadcasting in Britain, Richard Palmer (B.B.C.), 1947.
In 1952 experiments with television in schools were begun.